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PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE PAST AND IN THE FUTURE! 


Cc, E. A. WINSLOW 


Professor of Public Health, Yale Medical School, and Curator of Public Health, American 
Museum of Natural History 


The development of the science and art of public health has been so 
rapid that it is very difficult for us to realize what a mystery shrouded 
the communicable disease up to a short half century ago. 

There is a delightful portrait in Hovorka and Kronfeld’s Vergleichende 
Volksmedizin, showing how protection against the cholera was secured 
in medieval times, which always stands to me as a worthy example of 
the helplessness of pre-scientific medicine. 

In order to be fully armed to resist this dread disease a man must be 
equipped in the following manner: ‘“ About his body first a layer of India 
rubber, thereupon a large pitch plaster, on top of this a bandage of six 
yards of flannel. On the pit of his stomach a copper plate, on the chest 
a large bag of warm sand. Around the neck a double bandage filled 
with juniper berries and grains of pepper; in the ears two pieces of 
cotton wool with camphor; hung on the nose a smelling bottle contain- 
ing vinegar, and in the mouth a twig of sweet calamus. Over the 
bandages a shirt, soaked in chlorid of lime, over that a cotton wool 
jacket and a hot brick, and, finally, a vest sprinkled with chlorid of 
lime. He must wear flannel stockings next the skin, underwear boiled 
in vinegar, and, on top of these, woolen stockings infiltrated with cam- 
phor. For shoes two copper vessels partly filled with hot water, and 


1 Presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home’ Economics Association, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1916. 
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overshoes on top. Attached to the calves of the legs are two flasks of 
water. He wears a large woolen overcoat sprinkled with chlorid of 
lime, then a mantle made of oilcloth and a hat of the same. In his 
right pocket he carries one pound of balm-mint tea, a half-pound of 
carlyme thistle and a half pound of sage. In his vest pocket he carries 
a bottle containing camomile oil and in his trousers pocket a bottle of 
camphor. On his hat he balances a tureen of thick gruel, in his right 
hand he carries a shrub of juniper, and in his left hand an acacia branch. 
Strapped to his body is a small wagon which he pulls after him and in 
which there are fifteen yards of flannel, a boiling kettle, ten scrubbing 
brushes, eighteen bricks, two hides and a comfort stool. He must wear 
a mask made of curly-mint paste and keep a quarter of a pound of 
calamus in his mouth.” 

There is a long gap between this fantastic witch doctor and the 
physicians and engineers who stamped out yellow fever at Havana and 
at Panama; but it is a gap which has been bridged only during the last 
half century. 

Modern public health began with Sir Edwin Chadwick’s report as 
Secretary of the Poor Law Commission on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Laboring Population of Great Britain, published in 1842. The 
appointment of the famous Health of Towns Commission followed in 
1843 and the organization of a General Board of Health in 1848. An 
even greater figure in the history of public health is that of Sir John 
Simon, appointed Health Officer of London in 1848 and Central Medical 
Officer of Great Britain in 1855. His administration of the latter office 
was marked by an extraordinary development of English sanitary law. 
More important even than these legislative enactments was Simon’s 
influence as a molder of public opinion. Yet in all this pioneer work of 
public health administration and education he had really no definite 
knowledge to draw upon, only an instinctive dread of filth as the possi- 
ble mother of disease. 

Our real know:i.dge of what particular kind of filth to fear we owe, of 
course, to Pasteur. In 1865 the greatest of Frenchmen, then in the 
midst of his researches on fermentation, had but just begun to surmise 
the relation between these humble problems and “the impenetrable 
mystery of life and death.” In that year he was called on to investigate 
the terrible disease of silkworms which was ruining this important indus- 
try of southern France. He discovered the cause of this communicable 
disease of insects, as he had previously found the inciting agent of 
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diseased or abnormally fermented wines, to be a microbe; and it was 
this discovery which opened up the whole world of the “infinitely little” 
and founded the modern art of public health. 

Koch and Lister and a score of lesser pioneers followed the trail 
blazed by Pasteur, so that during the ten years between 1880 and 1890 
the germ theory was firmly established and the germs of a dozen specific 
diseases isolated and identified. 

The problem of the next decade was the discovery of the modes of 
vehicles of disease, the pathways by which parasitic microbes pass from 
one human host to another. The danger from water supplies and milk 
supplies was made manifest by the work of the epidemiologists of the 
early nineties, the rdle played by insect carriers was revealed by Ross 
and Manson, by Bignami and Grassi, and by our own Reed and Carroll 
and Lazear and Agramonte and Gorgas in the latter years of the decade. 
It was only during the first years of the present century that the impor- 
tance of personal contact, the third great mode of disease transmission, 
gained full recognition. 

These discoveries at last laid a basis for definite and purposeful con- 
trol of the external causes of disease, and the Sanitation of the Environ- 
ment became the first task of public health. Chadwick and Simon were 
essentially correct in the instinct which inspired them to the cleaning 
up of gross masses of material filth, the introduction of sewerage systems, 
the disposal of sewage, the purification of water supplies, and the clean- 
ing of the streets and yards in towns and villages. So when General 
Gorgas went to Panama the most pressing need was the sanitation of 
the surroundings. Pure water supplies must be introduced, sewers must 
be built, mosquito breeding marshes must be drained, as a primary 
essential in the public health campaign. 

After a while, however, in any given community we find that these 
fundamental engineering tasks have been performed. The environment 
is made reasonably secure, and the great epidemics disappear that were 
once due to polluted water or to insect carriers of disease. Then the 
predominant problems of the health administrator take on a different 
nature. He finds that personal contact is coming to be the chief factor 
in disease transmission. People, rather than things, occupy his atten- 
tion. He enters on the second phase of public health, the Control of 
Community Infections. 

This type of public health work rested on the researches of the labo- 
ratory worker, and it is the bacteriologist rather than the sanitary 
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engineer who must carry it out in practice. Hand in hand with the 
discoveries which made it possible, by purifying foods, destroying insects, 
and limiting contact, to break the chain of disease transmission between 
one man and another, there has gone the development of the art of 
vaccine and serum therapy, by which even those germs which gain a 
foothold within the citadel of the body may be met and conquered. 
Beginning with Pasteur’s demonstration of his vaccine for anthrax at 
the farm of Pouilly le Fort on May 5, 1881, this field of research gave us 
diphtheria and tetanus antitoxins, rabies and typhoid vaccines, menin- 
gitis serum and finally the serum for pneumonia. 

The detection of early cases of disease, and of carriers, the isolation 
of the infected, so as to break the chain of contact between one indi- 
vidual and another, the production of artificial immunity against spe- 
cific diseases by the use of sera and vaccines, these are the principal 
weapons of the sanitarian in fighting against these community infections, 
which rightly occupy a predominant place in the public health program 
of the present day. 

Gradually however the spread of communicable disease by contact 
is being checked just as the epidemics due to wholesale water pollution 
or to filth-bred pests were eliminated by public sanitation. Already 
scarlet fever and typhoid fever and even diphtheria are falling to the 
place of relatively unimportant factors in the general death rate. The 
control of community infections and the sanitation of the environment 
must of course be kept up, but they become comparatively simple and 
automatic functions. The progressive public health official turns to 
the newer and greater possibilities revealed by the third phase of disease 
prevention—the Hygienic Education of the Individual. 

If a judicious sanitarian were to plan an entirely new department of 
health, wholly unhampered by any organization inherited from the past, 
he would no doubt begin by a study of vital statistics. He would find 
out what people die of in largest numbers, and which of the principal 
causes of death are preventable and by what means. Then he would 
organize his department so that it could attack those diseases which 
promised the largest results in life saving. 

Such an inquiry would show that there are seven causes of death 
which exceed all others in deadliness. In 1914, for example, there died 
in the Registration Area of the United States from heart disease, 99,534 
persons; from tuberculosis, 96,903 persons; from pneumonia, 83,804 per- 
sons; from Bright’s disease and nephritis, 67,545 persons; from cancer 
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and other malignant tumors, 52,420 persons; from diarrhea and ente- 
ritis, 52,407 persons, and from apoplexy, 51,272 persons. 

These, as the largest single items in the death rate, are the natural 
targets of the sanitarian. There are few of them that are not, in a 
greater or less degree, amenable to proper measures of control; but such 
measures must involve popular education in individual hygiene rather 
than any wholesale administrative action. The causes of these quanti- 
tatively important maladies are to be sought for the most part not in 
the environment but within the body itself; and they can be controlled 
only by changing the daily habits of the individual. 

The campaigns against tuberculosis and infant mortality are striking 
illustrations of the sort of prevention I have in mind. Environmental 
factors play an important part in the spread of tuberculosis; the general 
ventilation of factories and the elimination of mineral and metallic dusts 
are vital and today generally neglected fields of sanitation. The check- 
ing of contact infection by the control of the careless consumptive is also 
an essential part of the campaign against tuberculosis. The most im- 
portant element in the antituberculosis campaign is, however, the detec- 
tion of the incipient case and the securing, in sanatoria or at home, of 
a routine of daily hygienic living. This means popular education of 
the individual and provision for clinical examination, a wholly new type 
of public health work essentially different in its basic principles from 
the control of widespread community epidemics. 

We pass from the physical environment to the community, and from 
the community to the individual, in our search for the subtler and more 
fundamental causes of disease. The campaign against infant mortality 
is another fully developed example of the new public health. Milk 
stations were in many instances founded, as the name implies, primarily 
for the distribution of pure milk. Today it is recognized that the 
success of an infant welfare station depends, not on the number of quarts 
of milk distributed, but on the number of mothers persuaded to nurse 
their own babies. The milk station has become a baby clinic, an edu- 
cational center for the instruction of the individual mother in the details 
of infant care. 

We are beginning at last to realize in practice the ideals set forth by 
Sir John Simon with remarkable prophetic vision, when he wrote in 1866: 


Long before our modern codes of public sanitary law had begun to shape 
themselves, elaborate counsels of personal hygiene had become current in the 
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world; counsels, as to the ways and habits of life which would most conduce 
to healthful longevity; counsels, above all, for moderation in life—‘‘ the rule 
of not too much;” and those counsels for personal self-government, enforced 
from age to age by the evergrowing common experience of mankind, are not 
now to be deemed superfluous because boards of local government have 
arisen. In relation to their union, and to the many personal influences which 
are hereditary—in relation to eating and drinking—in relation to work and 
repose and recreation for mind and body—in relation to the charge of infancy, 
and to proper differences of regimen for the different after periods of life— 
there are hygienic rules, perhaps not less important to mankind than the 
rules which constitute local authorities. 


There are general laws of personal hygiene which are more or less 
applicable to all normal individuals. Food, fresh air, exercise and rest, 
all in due moderation, are the pillars of the temple of health. Special 
rules are necessary however for those whose functions are deranged. 
There is what might be called a pathological hygiene as well as the 
normal hygiene. In order that the individuals who are on the border 
line of disease, the most promising cases for preventive care, may be 
detected, there must be more or less widely organized provision for 
Medical Examination, as important a factor as education in the public 
health of the future. 

It requires medical examination to detect the incipient consumptive 
at the hopeful early stage. It requires medical examination to adjust 
the general principles of infant hygiene to the need of the individual 
baby; and in many directions the attention of public health workers is 
being directed toward the good to be accomplished by medical diagnosis 
and prompt preventive treatment of incipient disease. 

Of the 100,000 deaths from heart disease which constitute the largest 
single item in the death rate it is estimated that over one-fifth are due 
to infections contracted in early life, for the most part by way of the 
teeth or the tonsils. Such infections are not preventable by measures 
of general sanitation or to a material extent by the measures of isolation 
and disinfection applied to ordinary communicable diseases. They are 
preventable, however, by medical examination to detect diseased teeth 
or tonsils, and by securing for each individual the appropriate dental or 
surgical care. 

Cancer too must be included in the scope of the health department 
of the future. It is true that we have no satisfactory knowledge of the 
etiology of this growing scourge, and no medicine to check its course. 
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We have, however, in the prompt removal of the growth in its early 
stages, a weapon so simple and efficient that its use should be inculcated 
in a definite and organized fashion by all departments of health seriously 
bent on saving a maximum of lives. Once more you will note medical 
examination and the preventive care of the individual are the only 
means by which our knowledge can be effectively applied. 

Let me ask you to recall what has taken place in the development of 
the medical inspection of school children and to consider whether it 
does not contain a lesson as to the relation between the medical pro- 
fession and the adult citizen as well. School physicians were first 
appointed for one simple purpose, to detect cases of communicable 
disease, to protect one child from infection derived from another, a 
police health function of the older type. As soon as actual work began 
however it was evident to physicians and nurses that there were other 
evils much more common and in the aggregate more serious than com- 
municable diseases. They began to find defective eyes and decayed 
teeth and enlarged tonsils. Today nine-tenths of the time of the medi- 
cal school inspector is spent, not on protecting one child against another, 
but in the more paternalistic task of helping each child to attain his 
own maximum of physical health and efficiency. 

It may be argued that this is not public health but private medicine; 
and it is quite certain that the tendencies of the day do indeed involve 
a profound readjustment of the relations between the medical profession 
and the public. Modern medicine has wonderful powers at its dis- 
posal. The important question is, where the energies of the physician 
can best be applied. It is to the interest of the patient that he should 
receive attention at the time when he can reap the largest results. It is 
to the interest of the physician that he should bring his knowledge to 
bear at the time when he can produce such results with the greatest 
certainty. This means medical attention before and not after the de- 
velopment of acute disease. It means prevention; and preventive care 
is much more difficult to secure by private initiative than by some form 
of communal organization. 

I am not concerned at present with the precise machinery by which 
this readjustment is to be worked out. We see, however, that public 
health authorities are necessarily and inevitably reaching out for the 
most effective means of controlling the largest causes of death, and that 
these means include medical examination and general and individual 
education. The fundamental idea of applying medical knowledge as a 
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preventive rather than a cure is unquestionably a sound one; and as I 
notice the growth of school clinics, tuberculosis clinics, dental clinics, 
venereal clinics and infant welfare stations, I feel confident that some- 
how or other it will prevail. It is for us to see that the details of this 
development are so controlled as to protect the legitimate interests of 
the medical profession and to secure for the public the maximum of 
efficient service. 

The achievements of public health in the past are among the most 
brilliant chapters in the history of the human race. The reduction in 
four diseases alone, tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever and diarrhea, 
in the last fifteen years, amounts to over 100,000 lives a year saved in 
the Registration Area of the United States. The reduction of 40 per 
cent in the general death rate of New York City in the last 20 years 
means that every 24 hours the greater city has 200 deathbeds instead of 
330. When Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, who built up the great health 
department of New York City, became State Commissioner of New 
York in 1914, he took as his motto the words: “Public Health is Pur- 
chasable. Twenty-five Thousand lives can be Saved in New York 
State Within the Next Five Years.” At the end of the first complete 
year of work of the reorganized department, Dr. Biggs could report 
the following results: 


About 4000 lives were saved as compared with the average death rates 
occurring in the three-year period preceding 1913. 

The general death rate was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The infant death rate was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The death rate from tuberculosis was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The death rate from typhoid fever was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The death rate from diphtheria was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The death rate from measles was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The death rate from scarlet fever was the lowest in the history of the State. 

The death rate from whooping cough was the lowest in the history of the 


State. 


It is indeed true that health is today very largely an attainable ideal; 
as we go on from the cleaning up of the physical environment, and the 
checking of community epidemics, to the control of the subtle beginnings 
of disease within the body of the individual, we shall find that even the 
achievements of the past and present are but the harbingers of a widei 
control of the forces of disease and death than that of which even the 
most hopeful of us now dare to dream. 
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MATHEMATICS APPLIED TO THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS! 


KATHARINE F. BALL 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


A diligent search in mathematics textbooks that offer even the slight- 
est promise of the application of mathematics to domestic arts reveals 
how little attempt has been made to discover the part that mathematics 
plays in what has come to be considered peculiarly ‘‘Woman’s Sphere.” 
This is not because the domestic arts do not offer an opportunity for 
the application of mathematics, but because of general social and edu- 
cational conditions that have affected the kind of training given to girls. 

During the past few years scattering problems on foods and dress- 
making have crept into some of the so-called practical arithmetics and 
algebras, but there has been little attempt to gather such problems 
together into a systematic course for girls. 

That is what we have been trying to do in our course in household 
mathematics in the Plainfield High School. The aim of this course is 
twofold: first, to emphasize the economic aspect of household problems, 
and, second, to make the girls skillful in solving the problems of the 
home. These two aims have determined the character of the course, 
the order of topics, and the mathematical content. We have tried to 
select only problems similar to those that actually occur in the home. 

These problems have been grouped, not according to their mathemat- 
ical content, but according to subject matter, the order of topics depend- 
ing to some extent upon the order of difficulty of the problems, to some 
extent upon the order of topics in the home arts course, and to some 
extent upon the maturity of the girls. Under our present arrangement 
the course is allowed 7 credits, of which 5 are given in the sophomore 
year and 2 in the senior year. 

In the sophomore year the course begins with a study of the budget 
system as applied to household management. This lays a foundation 
for the economic aspect of all the later work. The girls learn what a 
budget represents, how to plan a family budget, and how to apply the 
theory to their own personal expenditures. They are taught tokeep 
a petty cash account, to distribute the items of expenditure under the 
budget headings, and to see that they keep within the budget estimates. 


1 Presented at the meeting of the New York Section of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics in the Middle States and Maryland, February, 1916. 
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The budget divisions, in a sense, form an outline for the rest of the 
course. If we accept Bruére’s choice of headings, the subjects taken 
up may be grouped as follows: food, shelter, clothing, operation, and 
advancement. At present we study food, clothing, and operation dur- 
ing the sophomore year, and shelter and advancement during the senior 
year. Whether or not this is a desirable arrangement is irrelevant to 
our present discussion. 

The senior course offers little in the way of new problems, though it 
may be novel to consider them women’s problems. The girls make an 
intensive study of methods of keeping household accounts, and they 
study invesments, methods of purchasing homes, building and loan 
associations, mortgages, life insurance. They compare the expense of 
owning a home, such as loss of interest on investment, taxes, and depre- 
ciation, with rent of similar property. The maturity of the seniors 
makes it possible to study all these problems from a more or less personal 
point of view. 

In the sophomore course the problems peculiar to domestic arts find 
their place. After the preliminary study of the budget system already 
mentioned, the first problems to be considered are those in operation, 
because they present fewest difficulties. These problems are concerned 
chiefly with matters of fuel for heat and light. The girls read the 
various kinds of meters in the school. They find out the difference in 
the number of feet of gas used per hour in a Welsbach and in an open 
burner; when it is cheaper to use a gas iron rather than an electric iron; 
the number of hours of use needed to make a gas iron pay for itself; 
they discover why one cannot afford: to use ordinary carbon electric 
light bulbs instead of a Tungsten or Mazda. All these problems, though 
extremely simple as far as mathematics are concerned, have a legitimate 
place in the course because of their importance to the housekeeper. 

Closely connected with operation is the matter of house furnishing and 
the buying of supplies. All the variety of problems in this group will 
readily occur to any housekeeper’s mind: estimating the amount of 
material needed for floor coverings, wall paper, table and bed linen, 
‘curtains. We give the girls a little practice in drawing to scale, and 
teach them to draw floor plans and to interpret architects’ drawings. 
The economic aspect of the problems is emphasized wherever possible, 
both in studying the relation that the value of furnishings should bear 
to the value of the house, and also in pointing out the significance of 
even a small saving through canny methods of purchase. 
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Kitchen soap purchased by the cake at 5 cents or in quantities at 4 
cents means a possible saving of 25 per cent. If the same per cent of 
saving could be realized on all purchases, what would it amount to in 
an outlay of $400? 

The problems in house furnishings involve only denominate numbers, 
percentage, and mensuration of rectilinear figures and the circle. Meas- 
urement of the circle is involved in such a problem as this: How much 
lace is needed to edge a circular lunch cloth one yard in diameter? 

In the next division of the budget—clothing—are included all prob- 
lems concerned with estimating the amount of material needed for 
garments, the allowance for hems, tucks, straight and bias ruffles, with 
the cost. These problems involve only fractions, linear measure, and 
square root, but they sound sufficiently puzzling to an ordinary high 
school sophomore. 

To illustrate: A tuck shortens the goods by double the width of the 
tuck. Problem: How many } inch tucks are needed to shorten a skirt 
3 inches? The skirt is to be 38 inches long, finished. How long must 
each breadth be cut to allow for a 3 inch hem and three } inch tucks? 

Again: A ruffle should measure one and one-half times the length of 
the goods to which it is attached. Problem: A child’s petticoat measures 
1} yards around the bottom, and is to be 16 inches long, finished with a 
1 inch hem. How much material 30 inches wide is required? If it is 
trimmed with a ruffle 3 inches wide, finished, that has a 4 inch hem and 
three ,; inch tucks, how much will be needed for the ruffles? Will any 
extra material be needed for the band? At 35 cents a yard, how much 
will the petticoat cost? 

Bias ruffles add a new difficulty. For the benefit of the men may I 
explain that a “true bias” is in reality the diagonal of a square whose 
side is the width of the goods. A bias strip is made by cutting parallel 
to the diagonal. The width of a bias strip is the perpendicular distance 
between the lines of cutting. 

To estimate the length of a bias strip the dressmaker’s rule is: multi- 
ply the width of the goods by 1} (approximately ~/2). In order to use 
this rule intelligently the girls learn how to find the square root of 
numbers, and how to make approximations. 

Problem: Find the amount of material 20 inches wide, required for 
a 4 inch bias ruffle 26 inches long. How much material will be wasted 
if the end pieces cannot be used? How much material would be needed 
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for a straight ruffle? If the material costs $1.15 a yard how much less 
will the straight ruffle cost? 

When the subject of food is taken up, the problems become more 
complex, although the arithmetic involved is simple enough. The ter- 
minology has already been mastered in other courses; the girls know 
about the composition of food and its fuel value; they know what is 
meant by a “balanced ration.” But before this knowledge can be of 
real service they need to have a great deal of practice in applying the 
principles of nutrition to the housewife’s problem of planning correct 
dietaries readily and economically. 

To apply the principles of nutrition necessitates the use of tables that 
give the composition and fuel value of foodstuffs. Of the tables that 
are available, those compiled by Atwater and published as a govern- 
ment bulletin are the most available as well as the cheapest. They give 
both the composition of foodstuffs in per cent, and also the total number 
of calories per pound. 

To familiarize the girls with the use of these tables they are given 
problems like the following, and they are required to tabulate their 
results in a convenient form for future use. 

1. Find the total number of calories and the number of calories of 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates in 1 cup of rice. One cup of rice equals 
8 ounces. Rice contains 8 per cent protein. One ounce of protein 
yields 113 calories. The problem thus reduces to simple multiplication 
of the factors 8 ounces, 8 per cent and 113 calories. To find the number 
of calories of fat the method is the same, except that fat yields 255 
calories to the ounce. 

Problems in the comparison of foods are also given. E.g., How many 
ounces of sirloin steak will yield as many calories of protein as one 
egg? 

In such problems, the algebraic equation simplifies the solution, letting 
x represent the number of ounces of steak needed. 

It is evident that the use of these tables involves more computation 
than is practicable for the average housekeeper. The information given 
is not in a form that makes it readily available for her use. What the 
housekeeper needs to know is not the number of calories per pound, 
but per cup or ounce, not the chemical composition of foods in per- 
centages, but the number of calories of protein, fat, and carbohydrates 
per cup or ounce. 
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There are two other tables especially useful to the housekeeper; the 
table compiled by Professor Irving Fisher and reprinted as a bulletin 
by the American School of Home Economics, and the table compiled 
by Carlotta Greer and published in her Text Book of Cooking. Both 
of these tables give the necessary information in a form that makes it 
readily available for the housekeeper’s needs. Other admirable tables 
are those compiled by Locke, by Kinne and Cooley, and by Rose, but 
none of these tables seems to me so well adapted to use in the high 
school. While tables in which the gram is used as the unit involve 
simpler computations, they are not so practicable because the ounce 
and the cup are the housewife’s measures. In a short high school 
course, it is useless to suppose that the girls can be taught to think in 
grams. Both Fisher and Carlotta Greer use the ounce as the unit, and 
both base their tables upon the 100 calorie portion. Instead of the per 
cent of composition as in Atwater or the weight of each of the digestible 
nutrients, both the Fisher and the Greer tables state the number of 
calories yielded by protein, while Fisher adds also the number of calories 
of fats and of carbohydrates. From either Fisher’s or Greer’s tables it 
is comparatively simple to compute the number of calories of any given 
foodstuff, and of a few standard recipes such as rice pudding, or white 
sauce. When the recipe is not found in the tables, its fuel value has 
to be computed from its respective ingredients, and then it is some- 
times necessary to know how to use the Atwater tables. 

Although the actual mathematical principles involved in these com- 
putations are simple enough, it requires a great deal of practice to 
enable the girls to use the tables with any degree of skill. 

They have to learn how to obtain approximate results, for approxima- 
tions are really of more use to the housekeeper than the scientifically 
accurate results of the laboratory. In every way we try to simplify 
the methods of computation and to eliminate all but the essentials. 
Two main requirements only are considered in regard to dietaries: first, 
a sufficient total number of calories, and second, the relatively correct 
number of protein calories, thus assuming that if the per cent of calories 
derived from protein in the dietary is correct, the per cent of fats and of 
carbohydrates can safely be left to adjust themselves. If the dietary 
needs correction because it is not balanced, the corrections are made 
entirely by trial. 

The girls are expected to learn, both by practice and by actual memori- 
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zation, the fuel value of certain common foods, e.g., an egg, a slice of 
bread, a potato, a pat of butter; to know which foods can be used to 
increase or to decrease the per cent of protein in a dietary; to know a 
certain list of combinations of foods that are practically balanced, e.g., 
vegetable salads, bread and butter. They are encouraged to make 
rough estimates of the fuel value of foods, recipes, and dietaries, veri- 
fying their judgments by reference to the tables. 

When the girls are sufficiently familiar with these fundamental prin- 
ciples and methods of dietetics, they have to consider also the economic 
aspect of the subject. Foods are then classified according to their cost 
per 100 calories at the current local prices. The girls plan dietaries at 
a given cost per day, and learn how to lower the cost of living by 
choosing foods from the list of those that cost “‘less than 1 cent per 
100 calories.” They find out which is the cheaper source of fuel at the 
current prices, eggs or steak, and they discover why tomatoes are a 
luxury as far as fuel value is concerned. 

In all of this work we barely touch upon many of the important 
phases of dietetics. The ash constituent, the digestibility of food, the 
varying capacity of the different proteins for rebuilding tissue and 
sustaining life—all these, and many other complexities, have to be left 
for later and more intensive study in college. The aim of this part of 
the course has been achieved if the girls can use the tables readily, if 
they realize that it is not only desirable but practicable for a housewife 
to plan meals scientifically, and if they are able to put their knowledge 
to use in planning balanced dietaries that have sufficient nourishment 
and variety and yet are within a specified cost. 

This work in foods completes the sophomore course. An attempt 
has been made, by taking up the five divisions of the budget in the 
sophomore and the senior years, to include all types of household prob- 
lems that involve mathematics in their solution. This course is still 
in the experimental stage, but the value of such training for the girls in 
the home arts course has been clearly demonstrated. 
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COST OF FOODS FROM PRISON TO PALACE HOTEL! 


MRS. MELVIL DEWEY 
Lake Placid Club 


War conditions and the consequent scarcity of food in many coun- 
tries, suggested the investigation to which this day’s program is de- 
voted. Not only the price but nutritive needs and hygienic results of 
feeding under various living conditions should be considered to make 
this study of value. 

In seeking information on prison fare, appeals were made to the 
wardens of several leading prisons, but Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne was 
the only one to respond personally and he felt that his knowledge was 
too limited, as yet, to speak on this subject. 

A bibliography of material consulted in the State Library at Albany, 
covering both American and English penal institutions, is appended. 


PRISON FARE 


It is now held that the criminal is not a creature of heredity so largely 
as of environment and that a most important developing factor in en- 
vironment is diet. Nutrition unquestionably affects the disposition, 
character, and mental poise of the individual. The Borstal reforma- 
tory system now in use in England, is largely built upon this principle. 
The old theory which has so long prevailed, held that the object of feed- 
ing was simply to keep the prisoner alive and enable him to perform his 
daily tasks, but, if the prison is to be an institution of reform, the right 
kind and amount of food is an essential factor in his reformation. Asa 
result of the old system there have been many disturbing elements in 
prison life, mental and psychologic crises due to the disturbed nervous 
condition of the inmates, and made more pronounced by the influence of 
improper diet. While the prisoner is not incarcerated for the purpose 
of being fed an ideal diet, nevertheless he should be fed a palatable and 
well balanced ration, calculated to insure good health and a stable 
nervous system. 

The last investigation of our state institutions (Annual Report 1915, 
N. Y. Dept. of Efficiency and Economy) shows that the complaints made 


1 Presented at the meeting of the Institution Economics Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, Lake Placid, 1915. 
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of the meals furnished prisoners in all four of our state prisons, Auburn, 
Clinton, Great Meadow, and Sing Sing, the manner of service, lack of 
suitable equipment, monotony and poor quality of the cooking, were 
well founded. 

The daily per capita for feeding men prisoners in New York State 
ranges from 11.29 cents at Auburn to 12.58 at Sing Sing. The average 
expense per prisoner per day for 3 meals in all our prisons is about 11.5 
cents. Occasionally it drops way below this sum. Three meals at 
Sing Sing, June 5, 1914, cost 74 cents per capita, 4 other days, 6.95. The 
menu on the lowest day was: Breakfast: corn meal, milk, bread, coffee; 
Dinner: macaroni, bean soup, coffee, bread; supper: tea, bread. 

In this dietary the milk is adulterated to 3 or 4 times its bulk with 
water, the coffee is nothing but a slop, no taste of coffee being discern- 
ible, and the general statement is that to drink it brings on indigestion. 
The tea is a strong preparation of tannin, strong enough to tan leather. 
The macaroni is steamed, not baked. There was nothing appetizing 
for the prisoners to eat at breakfast except bread; at dinner, bean soup 
and bread; at supper, only bread. The coffee is made as follows: 3} 
pounds of coffee to 1 pounds chicory to 200 gallons of water, price 
14 cents a pound. This mixture is sufficient to serve 1400 men at a 
total cost of 56.7 cents a day. To make a good drink the keeper at 
Auburn figured it would require 30 pounds of coffee mixed in the pro- 
portion as now used with chicory and would cost the state $3.40 in- 
stead of 56.7 cents as at present, and would increase the expense in all 
4 prisons about $5000 a year. 

At Clinton prison 3 days in June averaged 6.9 to 9.04 cents per capita. 
Breakfast: oatmeal, with milk, bread, coffee; dinner: pork and beans, 
bread, coffee; supper: bread, coffee. 

Meals at Auburn are said to be the best served in the prisons and 
there the milk was skimmed, not diluted 3 to 4 times. 

It seems extraordinary that so little judgment is shown by prison 
officials in varying and improving the dietary. The same unappetizing 
stuff is served day after day and year after year, with no variety in 
food or manner of preparation. A large number of the prisoners have 
stomach troubles from this cause alone. Canned food is served when 
fresh vegetables would be just as cheap. The meat is cooked to death 
and is covered by a so-called sauce. The kitchen keepers are not to 
blame; it is the fault of the system. 

The law provides that prisoners shall be served ‘‘ wholesome, but in- 
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ferior food.”’ It reads well in the published list of meals but in actual 
practice it is awful. At all prisons the beef bought is what is known as 
“clods.” The breakfast is one of the horrors of prison life, oatmeal 
one day, hash the next, a very small amount of meat being used, or 
none at all, the hash being a combination of vegetables, unappetizing in 
appearance and taste, and is properly described as a “mess.” Once a 
week it is baked and then the men eat and commend it. The supper 
always served throughout the State, is bread with tea or coffee which 
are both unspeakably bad. In only one prison was the bread distribu- 
tion sanitary and decent, picked up on a fork and handed to the pris- 
oner. In every other prison the inmates were allowed to paw the bread 
over and sometimes handle a number of pieces in making a selection. 
Repeated efforts have been made to secure baking ovens but without 
avail, and every one of the kitchen keepers has deplored the vile stuff 
served as tea and coffee. Only one prison has suitable arrangements 
for cooking food; that has a bake oven, but in all the others the food is 
cooked in steam kettles, whereby all the taste is cooked out of it and 
it is served in a watery condition. 

When the character of the food served is taken into consideration, it 
is not surprising that our prisons do not reform and that work in the 
shops is not satisfactory. One prison, Great Meadow, has a large farm 
worked by the prisoners, and fresh vegetables are sometimes served 
them. The fact that a daily supply of fresh vegetables in summer is 
not served in all of our prisons is simply an indictment of the efficiency 
of prison administration both in Albany and at the several prisons. 
Examination of the various mess halls and kitchens shows that a com- 
plete change in the feeding of prisoners should be made. In addition 
the sanitary and hygienic conditions in some of these prisons is a disgrace 
to the state. 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson in his report on Penal and Reformatory 
Institutions, 1910, outlines many necessary improvements and even 
suggests ideal conditions: first, a suitable room in which to serve meals, 
surroundings being important to power of digestion; dampness, dark- 
ness, gloom, impede and arrest it, while fresh air, light, comfort, and 
cheeriness aid digestion materially. The room should be simple, sani- 
tary, decorated in light, soft shades, pleasing to the eye. There should 
be ample tables, and reasonably comfortable seats, so arranged that the 
men can be easily marched in and out. All meals should be eaten in 
mess halls; eating in cells should not be allowed. The food should 
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be well cooked, especially vegetables and cereals. ~Large brick ovens are 
desirable; too much food is steamed and it is not sufficiently varied. 
The food should be well served by trained waiters, neatly coated and 
aproned, preferably in white. White china should be used, not rusty 
tin and pewter as has been the custom from time immemorial. Prof. 
Henderson even goes so far as to suggest having bright orchestral 
music at one meal a day as an aid to digestion and adds that, except 
the music, Clinton prison has used most of these suggestions with 
advantage and no increase in actual cost of feeding. 

The National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, through Miss 
Jaffray, Executive Secretary, and Wm. Golden, General Inspector, re- 
port some encouraging improvements in regard to feeding the inmates 
of the penal institutions in New York City. Beginning with June, 
1914, the whole method of issuing, distributing, and cooking food was 
changed and a much more balanced diet was installed. The city insti- 
tutions are now equipped for roasting meat and serving foods in other 
ways than boiled and steamed. They have also added to the dietary 
cereals and milk for breakfast. Baked beans, stewed fruit, macaroni 
and cheese, boiled rice for supper, which had not previously been used, 
have added variety to the diet and are much appreciated by the inmates. 

The allowance for inmates of the city penal institutions is 16 cents per 
capita; for employes, 3 meals a day, 31 cents per capita. The object is 
to get the food to the individual in as palatable a form as possible and this 
can be accomplished only by having suitable cooking utensils and the 
number of cooks to handle, supervise, and distribute the food properly. 

It is not generally considered important in penal institutions to have 
any well trained person in charge of this phase of the work, but com- 
petent and reliable help is more essential here than in any other part 
of the institution because food is one of the principal large expenditures, 
and should be handled with great care and efficiency. Usually in prisons 
there is one cook or chef who has entire charge of the work. His hours 
are from 4 in the morning to 4 in the afternoon. On his day off the work 
is done by an inmate, and the result can readily be imagined. Too 
much is now dependent on inmate help. There should always be a re- 
sponsible and efficient person in the kitchen at all times which would 
mean at least two people to properly supervise the cooking and distribu- 
tion of food supplies. 

Miss Jaffray writes: 
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To my knowledge the dietary of the Department of Correction is the best 
in any prison. Dr. Emily Seaman of Teachers College is making a study of 
the prison diets of New York State with a view to recommending changes, 
but her work is still far from complete. 

In regard to English reformatories and indeed to prison administration in 
England, it is in advance of this country but absolutely along the old lines 
of repression. Mr. Osborne was told when in England that we had to work 
out prison reform in this country before they would awaken to the need of 
it in England. All the details are well attended to; it is the underlying 
principle that is wrong. 


The fact can no longer be ignored that food has an important bearing 
on disposition and character and in the production of certain physical 
and psychic phenomena. Malnutrition is not only a great cause in the 
production of criminals but may be a cause of their continuation in 


crime. 
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THRIFT BY HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTING 


EMMA A. WINSLOW 
Teachers College, New York City 


In order to help toward thrift, household accounts should tell how 
money has been spent and how it could perhaps be spent to better 
advantage. 

It is especially important to know certain things about the way 
money is being spent. 

The amount being spent for housing the family is worth knowing, 
for usually not more than one-fifth of the income can be spent for this 
and leave enough for the other necessary expenses. A good house is 
worth having, but one should know how much of the family income is 
being spent for it. 

It is also important to know how much is being used for housekeep- 
ing expenses, and how much is being invested in household furnishings. 

Many families know how much they are spending for food, but if 
food costs are to be kept low and the family is still to be adequately 
fed, it is also worth while to know how much is being used for different 
types of food. 

Much meat usually makes a high cost diet, and other foods can 
provide the necessary protein. Milk is a kind of protein food especially 
necessary for children and is also so valuable for grown people that it 
Should always be freely used even when economy is being carefully 
considered. A total weekly expenditure for other protein foods than 
milk need not be large, however, in order to supply enough nourish- 
ment of this kind for the family. 
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Fruits and vegetables are necessary in the diet. If you have to 
economize, use the cheaper kinds, but do not leave them out of the 
diet or try to use them too little. 

Flour, meal, macaroni, rice, and other cereals, bread, and crackers, 
are all so nutritious in comparison with cost, that a generous use of 
them usually makes a low cost diet. 

Fat in the form of butter or olive oil is rather expensive, and fully 
as much nourishment is secured from the cheaper fats. Use some fat 
in the diet each day, but do not let this part of your food expenditure 
mount up too high if you are trying to economize. 

Sugar and other sweet foods are inexpensive, but it is not a good 
plan to use them too freely, especially for children, because of their 
tendency to cause digestive disturbances. 

Tea, coffee, and other beverages have practically no nutritive value, 
and, for the sake of economy if for no other reason, too much money 
should not be paid out for them. 

All the expenses just considered are household expenses, and are for 
the benefit of the family as a whole. An expense for clothing, or for 
car fare, lunch, health, recreation, education, insurance, etc., is usually 
for the benefit of a certain member of the family, and in keeping accounts 
it is worth while to consider the amounts being used by and for the dif- 
ferent members of the family, so that there may be always a wise and 
just division of the family income and no one member will unconsciotsly 
have more than a necessary share. 

In addition to recording and studying expenses during the week, it 
is also worth while to compare the various totals of the week’s expenses 
with the totals of expenses during other weeks. 

It is also often advantageous to keep a record of savings so as to 
encourage their increase, and a record of debts so as to encourage their 
decrease. 

DIRECTIONS FOR KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


The account forms on pages 549-550 are planned for the keeping of 
accounts which will easily and quickly give the information just outlined 
as being desirable. First, is the summary sear Gill which is to be 
entered week by week the totals of the various expenditures. Nextisa 
series of weekly record pages, and at the close of the book is a page for 
the statements of savings and debts. 

1. At the beginning of each week write the date in ais indicated 
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space at the top of the weekly cash record form. In the blank spaces 
at the top of the Personal Expense columns, write the names of the 
members of the family for whom it is desired to keep separate records. 
If there are not enough Personal Expense columns on the page as ruled, 
divide one or more across the middle to make additional separate spaces. 

2. Write in the indicated space under the heading, Cash For Use, an 
exact statement of the amount of cash which you have on hand at the 
beginning of the week. When any cash is received during the week, 
enter it immediately in this column. 

3. When any money is spent out, think for what purpose the expendi- 
ture was made, look over the headings of the various columns and 
write down in the proper space the date or the day when the expenditure 
was made, the amount and kind of the expenditure, and the price paid. 
For instance, if on Monday you purchased among other things 2 quarts 
of milk for $0.18 and 14 pounds of beef for $0.24, the entry in your 
first food column would look like this: 





Mon 2 qt. milk $ .18 
1} Ib. beef 24 
The other columns would show similarly other expenditures of the day, 
and on the following days throughout the week all expenditures would 
be similarly entered in the appropriate columns. 

4. If any money is added to or withdrawn from your savings funds, 
record it on the page at the back of the book. 

If any debts are made or any are paid off, record this also. 

5. At the end of the week add up the figures in the various columns, 
and enter the totals on the summary page at the beginning of the book, 
in a column dated the same as the weekly record sheet. 

Add up the figures in this column, and enter the total in the space 
on the weekly record sheet headed Cash Used. Also enter here any 
amount paid on back debts and any amount saved for future use. 

Add up the figures in the column Cash For Use and those just entered 
in the column Cash Used. Enter these totals in the last column to the 
right, and subtract the lower figure from the upper figure. This will 
give you a statement of the amount of cash which should be on hand 
at the end of the week. If the figure does not agree with the amount 
of cash actually on hand, there has been some mistake in the record. 
If the mistake cannot be found, write down the amount unaccounted 
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for. and begin the next week’s account with a true statement of the 
amount of cash on hand. 

6. Look over your record for the week, and ask yourself the following 
questions :— 

Were all the expenditures advisable? 

Did we always get a good return for our money? 

How do this week’s expenses compare with the expenses of other 
weeks? 

Are we dividing our income wisely, or are we extravagant along 
certain lines? 


HOW CAN WE PLAN IT TO SPEND OUR MONEY TO EVEN BETTER 
ADVANTAGE? 


Keeping household accounts will not make you thrifty, unless you take 
advantage of the information which they will give you. 

If you wish to learn more about planning your budget, or about 
spending your money thriftily, ask a Home Economics teacher or a 
visiting housekeeper, or write to the Budget Committee or the Social 
Work Committee of the American Home Economics Association, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
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A NEW PHASE OF EXTENSION WORK IN THE SOUTH 


EDITH INGHAM 

Dietitian and Manager of the Siate Dormitories, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas 
FLORIS CULVER 
Extension Lecturer 


A unique idea, as originated by and effected under the direction of 
the College of Industrial Arts, is the plan of instructing the boarding 
house keepers in the college community along the lines of food selec- 
tion, preparation, serving, and care. The need of such a step was felt 
because, due to the rapid growth of the College, over one half the stu- 
dents cannot be accommodated in the dormitories and are forced to 
board at the homes near by. While some of the boarding house keepers 
served well balanced meals, there were others who have been known to 
serve such dinners as: 


Baked Beans Sausage Cold Slaw Sauer Kraut 
String Beans Black-eyed Peas Salt Pork and Cabbage 
Bread Butter Bread Butter 
Mince Pie Peach Cobbler 
Potatoes Rice 
Fried Mush and Syrup 
Coffee 


All things considered, it seemed hardly fair that the three hundred 
girls at the dormitory dining hall should have the advantage of being 
served meals planned by an expert dietitian, while between four and 
five hundred students were expected to do the same quality of work on 
a less certain diet. 

Feeling that the housekeepers themselves would appreciate as well 
as profit by the codperation of the College in regard to their daily 
problems of caring for the students, PresidentBralley issued to all of the 
women in the community, who had as boarders students attending the 
College of Industrial Arts, invitations to attend a short course of six 
lectures on important points in the maintenance of the culinary depart- 
ment of a large family. At the first lecture, all of the boarding house 
keepers were present. At the second lecture the number in attendance 
was nearly double that of the first day, for the townswomen who did 
not keep boarders wished to come also. As it is the policy of the College 
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to help whomsoever it can and to refuse aid to no one, the additional 
attendants were welcomed, although the needs of the boarding house 
keepers were the guiding thought behind each lecture. The audience 
increased daily. 

The first lecture dealt with the sanitary aspects of the care of food 
and garbage. In the discussion of the significance of the germ theory 
in the home, the care of drains, traps, the refrigerator, and the riddance 
of household pests were emphasized. At the first lecture also, the com- 
position of food and the principles of cookery were simply demonstrated. 
The lectures were planned for an hour, but, on account of the interesting 
discussion at the conclusion of each day’s talk, it seemed impossible to 
close short of two hours. 

The second lecture had to deal with the economical purchasing of 
food. The value of observing market quotations, what and when to 
buy in wholesale quantities, the number of servings to certain sized 
packages, and cost versus nutritive value of the different types of food 
were emphasized. A striking comparison of difference in cost in buying 
in large quantities and small packages was demonstrated. The follow- 
ing includes some of the suggestions made: 

Buy: 

Bacon, in 15 pound boxes. 

Canned goods, by case. If possible place order for all canned goods 
at once, preferably the spring before to secure a better price. Use 
gallon cans if family justifies. Canned apples for pie, sauce, puddings, 
are cheap and easy to handle. Watch canned goods for full pack, 
quality, flavor, and syrup. 

Cereals, by dozen boxes or more in cool weather. Crackers, by large 
wooden box. 

Cocoa, by 10 pound boxes. Chocolate, by large sized cakes. Coffee, 
whole; keep covered and grind as necessary. 

Condensed or dried milk for certain purposes and for emergency use. 

Eggs, by case or half case whenever possible. They should be stored 
in March or April, when they are cheap, either in a cold storage plant 
or at home in salt or water glass. 

Gelatine, flakes or sheet. Lima beans, dry. 

Lemons, by one-half box if used in sufficient quantity. 

Macaroni, spaghetti, by large wooden box saves handling boxes and 
saves money. 

Potatoes, by sack if they will keep. 
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Broken nut meats, broken pineapple and some other fruits are much 
cheaper than whole and equal in flavor. 

Raisins, the seedless muscatel or sultana by pound instead of the 
seeded varieties in paper cartons. 

Salt, in large sacks. Spices, in large cans or by pound. 

Sugar, by barrel or by several sacks when it is cheap. Watch whole- 
sale prices in city papers. Syrup, by case. 

Tomato puree for soups and sauces. 

Wesson oil for salads in gallon cans and, if desired, get best olive oil 
in gallon cans and use together. Medium grades of olive oil are often 
combinations. It is cheaper and more satisfactory to make one’s own 
combination. 

The third lecture dealt with the comparative value of food, the place 
in the diet, and the proper relationship of the various types of foods. 
The essential points in the planning of a well balanced dietary were dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. The average food requirements of the girls 
attending the College were simply explained and the best sources of 
energy giving, tissue building, and body regulating material were clearly 
brought out. 

In connection with this lecture, menus for one week were handed the 
women. ‘Two of last years’ degree graduates of the College, from their 
interest in the problem, gave their time and thought to the preparation 
of the dietary sheets which bring out the fuel value of each dish and 
give also the protein per cent and total calories for each day. 

At the fourth lecture, the reasonable rate of board and reasonable 
profit to expect were taken up. Stoddard Hall budget was used for 
illustration. The average income to expect from their investment was 
worked out with the boarding house keepers. Proper kitchen and din- 
ing room equipment and arrangement of such were discussed. A com- 
parison was made of the different kinds of linen. 

On the fifth day a meat cutting demonstration was given by the local 
butcher. The comparative cost, nutritive value and use of the various 
cuts were discussed. Methods of making tough meats tender, and of 
attractively utilizing leftover meats were demonstrated. 

The last day was given over to questions and discussions. Light was 
thrown on problems hitherto perplexing to many of the audience. 

During the week, the visitors had access to the College library on 
Home Economics. Not only did they read from good books on foods, 
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but they also availed themselves of the opportunity offered them to 
read up-to-date magazines on the subject. 

Each day, at least one simple dish was served them. Recipes worked 
out in large amounts for families of ten to fifteen were handed out to 
the women. 

Probably the most satisfactory part of the entire experiment was the 
spirit of hearty codperation and keen appreciation evinced on the part 
of the boarding house keepers themselves. Not only did they show 
eager anxiety to get every point offered, but also added color to the dis- 
cussion by giving useful information they had gleaned by their own 
experience. 

The boarding house keepers themselves petitioned the President of 
the College to grant them the privilege of another course of lectures next 
year, with monthly round table discussions. They wish to regard the 
College as the center of help for problems to be solved and a medium of 
exchange of valuable ideas. 

As a step to this end the plan for the food department of the new 
dormitory to be in use next year was explained, and a cordial invitation 
extended for visits at any time. 

It is the earnest desire of the College that the assistance rendered the 
boarding house keepers will not only be of. practical service to them, 
but will also, through the service of better cooked and balanced meals 
to the students, benefit the College in maintaining a high standard of 
scholarship. 


THE COOKING NOTE BOOK 


EMMA CONLEY 


State Inspector of Home Economics, Madison, Wisconsin 


It is not the writer’s intention to open a discussion on the merits of 
the note book in connection with food work in Home Economics. 

It may be that the time spent in keeping any note book could be used 
to better advantage. Textbooks, containing standard recipes are now 
numerous enough so that it is no longer necessary to waste time dic- 
tating arbitrary proportions of ingredients. 
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Most teachers realize, too, that the right way to teach Home Eco- 
nomics is by the experimental method rather than by “rule-of-thumb.” 

There should be some system whereby observation, deduction, and 
conclusion could be recorded, so that the principles underlying all cook- 
ing could be developed and formulated for application. 

If this could be done it would be comparatively easy to group all 
recipes into a limited number of classes, simplify the methods of teach- 
ing the subject, and to cut down materially the number of lessons given 
over to mere manipulation. 

The following outline is given because it has been tried in a number 
of schools in Wisconsin and the teachers who tried it reported that it 
led to a better understanding of the cooking work and to a very good 
grouping of recipes. It was found, for example, that, instead of copy- 
ing a dozen or more recipes for pie or cookies, this one general summary 
made it possible for students to formulate any recipes, if the course was 
planned so that lessons were inter-related and the subject was presented 


in a logical manner. 
The outline used is as follows: 


1. Name of food 

2. Method of preparation 
a. Proportion of ingredients 
b. Method of combination 
c. Method of cooking 
d. Temperature 
e. Time 


3. Results 
a. Observation of each individual food product 


b. Comparison of the class products 
c. Reasons for variation in appearance, texture, quality 
4. Variation of recipe 
a. Variations which could be made for experimental purposes 
b. Variations in manner of serving 
5. Serving 
a. Recipe, how served? 
b. At what meal? 
6. Nutritive value in calories 
7. Cost 
a. Cost of food prepared 
b. Variation to decrease cost 
8. New points learned in lesson 








2 
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STUDENTS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 
A SOCIAL WELFARE STUDY 


D. E. MITCHELL 


The following paper is an account of the work done by a student in the Course for Social 
Welfare given in Teachers College, Columbia University. This course is merely sugges- 
tive, and is planned to give the students an opportunity to use their speciality of Home 
Economics along social activities. The family described is one maintaining a low standard 
of living, and the work done here had to begin with the first principles. When instruction 
was begun the monthly budget for the family was as follows: 


Income Estimate 

$34.66 oe cua gh Cou kath sate $10.00 
i et ak cared? ade ae a ake ate 38.49 
Fuel, heat and light.............. 3.25 
RR eostavivesanccouns keen 14.00 
EE ee eee 0.86 
id eis cen giveigere eae 2.00 


To provide the dietary children picked up cabbages that had fallen from the farmer’s 
wagons, and the sauer kraut was made by the barrel. At the close of the student’s work 
she had accomplished wonderful things in preparing the field for further work. 

WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 

The family visited consists of Mr. and Mrs. S. and six children: Mr. 
S., a Hungarian, born in 1874, by name Joseph; the wife named 
Anna, a Hungarian, born in 1880, Anna, Mary and Steve, respectively 
fourteen, twelve, and ten; Joseph, Veronica, and Andrew; are three 
and a half, and one and a half years, and four months. 

January, 1915. Joseph fell on the sidewalk last summer and broke 
four front teeth and so lives mostly on liquid food. The only source of 
income is the man’s salary of eight dollars a week. The children pick 
up coal and wood from the tracks. When the truck trains were com- 
ing in the children got cabbages, apples, onions and other odd vege- 
tables which were thrown out. 

The family conditions in October were bad. The flat of three rooms 
was too small; it was dark, ill-ventilated, and very dirty. There was a 
sink in the kitchen with one faucet, and one toilet in the hall for four 
flats. Each room had a window but all except those in the front room 
looked out on a brick wall with a narrow court between, so that little 
light came into the rooms. There was one gas burner in each room. 
The floors were of rough unpainted wood. There was no cupboard in 
the flat but there were some shelves. The halls of the tenement were 
fairly clean but dark. 
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The first time we visited the flat it was as dirty and untidy as it 
could be. Mrs. S. was out so we could not get any information. The 
windows were all shut; dirty dishes and filthy rags lay everywhere 
together. At the second visit Mrs. S. was in bed with toothache and 
the place was as dirty as before. I was assured that they had only 
sauer kraut and coffee for their meals and that the whole family ate the 


same thing. 
TENTATIVE PURPOSES AND PLAN 


To persuade them to keep the window open a little all the time. 
To teach them to be more orderly, cleaner, and to take better care of 


their food. 
To teach Mrs. S. and Anna to cook such simple economical dishes as 


they can afford, with their inadequate income. To teach as far as pos- 
sible such dishes as the whole family can eat. To try to prevent the 
babies having coffee. 

To gradually substitute a better balanced diet for the children and 
babies. To give a week’s menu, making use of things taught and 


already known. 

To teach a system of regular meals to supplant the present irregular 
eating. 

To teach the keeping of regular accounts. 

To teach the division of income within their income. 

To teach Mrs. S. to keep her house so that she will not require help. 

To get Anna to the Trade School or to work where she would be 
trained to become an efficient earner. 


NOTES ON WORK 
Practical Work 


I. Questioned them as to their food habits. Told Mrs. S. | , 
" : , : | Taught the making of 
to keep window open, clean house, give Veronica toast, , 
not to give Joseph coffee, to use postum instead of toast, sendesing fat, and 
. making of postum. 


coffee. 


II. Proportions of cereal and water; method and length of 
cooking; when to serve. Need not always put in 
raisins. Eat with milk. Cheap and good food. The 
syrup to be eaten on bread or fruit. Proportion of 
sugar and water. Length of time to boil. Cheaper 
and just as good as sugar. Told Mrs. S. not to eat 
so much sauer kraut and drink less coffee. To keep 
milk for the babies in a cool place, covered. To eat 
plenty of cereal and milk herself. 


Oatmeal, cream of wheat 
with raisins. Syrup. 
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III. Good way to do potatoes, little work, and no waste. } 
Good to have for supper with fat or cheese. Best 
way for Joseph to have potatoes. Asked Anna to | 
keep account of all she bought. 


Baked potatoes. 


IV. Apples, bread and sugar. Good way to use the picked 
up apples. Have it for supper with soup. Have some 
apples or raisins every day. Make Joseph eat prop-| Apple pudding, potato 
erly and not have a bottle. Ciean sink so it won’t soup. 
smell. Throw away rubbish. Told Anna about the 
Trade School. } 





V. Chuck steak, onions, and carrots. Cook very slowly, 
three hours. Went to P. School to see about Anna’s 
working papers and why Steve and Mary did not go 
to school regularly. 


Meat stew, apple sauce. 


VI. Cheese as good a food as meat and doesn’t cost so much. 
Cook it slowly with bread and milk or rice and milk. | Cheese fendus, pounes 
Eat it uncooked with bread or potato. Do not give it | : ; 
to Veronica. Took Mrs. S. a good coat. 


Family moved to new flat; rent $8.50 a month instead of $10.00. 

January. 11. Found family with colds. Joseph and Veronica pale, 
cross, and fretful. Mr. S. out of work. He and Anna were both out 
looking for work. Have coal and wood which they had picked up. 
The new flat is lighter than the old but the middle room has no out- 
side light or air. There is one toilet in the court for the whole tene- 
ment. The flat was very dirty and untidy. Left money for milk (1 
quart) every day. Veronica to have no coffee. Joseph having it every 
day. Veronica having soup, noodles with fat, and whatever she wanted 
that was on hand. Made beef juice in a Mason jar. Washed the 
bottles and boiled them. Told Mrs. S. to give beef juice, milk, and 
crusts every day to Veronica, and that Joseph and Veronica were sick 
because of coffee and not enough milk. Left money for meat and 
milk. 

January 15. Children no better. Showed Mrs. S. how to strain 
cereal for Veronica and how to soft cook an egg. Wrote menu of strained 
cream of wheat every day, beef juice one day, and egg and bread the 
next, plenty of milk and crusts every day. Veronica not to have any- 
thing else. House was tidied up and the babies washed. Had kept no 
slips of what was bought. 
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January 17. Veronica better. Joseph worse; was drinking coffee 
when I went in. 

Took a lemon squeezer, oranges, eggs, rice, and cheese. Showed 
Anna and Mrs. S. how to prepare orange juice and told them to give 
it to Joseph and Veronica every day and to give Veronica an egg with 
a baked potato every day. Cooked a rice and cheese dish and gave 
advice as to how to use the codfish sent in. 

I have found that I could teach only one thing at a time and that I had 
to repeat things over and over. Have made little or no headway but 
have been trying to get a foundation laid. The whole family is so un- 
dernourished that little can be done till they are in better condition. 
Anna and Mary are intelligent and could be trained. The money that 
they spent on food was laid out surprisingly well to get the most for it, 
as is shown by the week’s account given below. The work is really 
only begun and as there has been only half the minimum requirements 
to spend on food it was hard to make headway. 

The money was expended very well for the amount available. The 
diet lacks ruit and fat and the proportion of meat is high but I doubt 
if anyone could have done better. 


Cash expenditures of family for one week in September 


I IE OO, ee OE 2... $1.46 
SN a a Ba a rome 35 
Se eID CINE GEER, os cc ene cwscccddsescucneccbesesens .50 
SSR reat wie UCR Gehan ekicn< babi did buen dlieaaueeenteOneans 08 
ted cheese ees a ee keh dap ve eh dah ceed pean esa tee eau we .82 
ee mis be lane tes be cee eee eel ae sd eslonae eno .18 
CaS ind ks cpus ce chonwine awancekensebkuneasen .08 
Ae ainnd cuit uensanbteatee teal eieeethadeoutavnens .18 
a oned 6 oka in ne BT Ke MD alle pian ee dk See Salehiene wenn .10 
MI i a dead ha ca dxwhhd oe 04 RMEEKAWRERTE KEG uEaemed awk ae .25 
Se a adic oi secede Rnata hes We cade dapadasSentedescwonsedts .05 
IS balan a xk kb ddd Oe vibe SPIE Awd eas Varese kane teudietae ws 08 

$4.13 
ET OOO EE Re Ye 1.20 
uc bit acates aelipundd Maate ad 44debekee nadatedenieerehesskne uss .10 
iitdhs hadi a ah Binld Vuarde and ita Saar eek ala Gs Wika hd ee aa OL ea aha e% .25 
Rial oii ial Mad aia de wei elt teen etek th ald gibintnndhdhay bie’ .10 
SE sikrins cht Oe elas caete Bice eee Sate ee Fle Se ir eo .25 


$6.03 




















FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
FAMILY ACCOUNT BOOKS 


B. R. ANDREWS 


Chairman, Budget Committee, American Home Economics Association, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The Budget Committee is undertaking the collection of accurate rec- 
ords of family expenditures at various levels of income, and to this end 
wishes to determine upon standard forms for recording expenses. Be- 
low there is given a list of some of the available account books and 
cards, and there is appended a suggested account form which seems de- 
sirable for use in families making cash expenditures and not using charge 
accounts. Practically this suggested form will probably be most useful 
in families on small incomes under $1000—1200 a year, and as such it will 
be of especial interest to visiting housekeepers, charity societies, and 
others. This account form will be reprinted from the JouRNAL as an 
account book for twelve weeks expenditures with the title “Family Cash 
Expenditures—Week by Week.” The committee hopes that teachers of 
Home Economics will secure the keeping of records by this booklet 
among families of small income and contribute the results to the Com- 
mittee. 

Another prime problem is the keeping of accounts in the family where 
there are charge accounts. The Budget Committee asks that sugges- 
tions of card record forms for middle class incomes from $1200—2000 
or more be sent in. By using the card record system for this type of 
family there will be a chance to compare the card and book methods in 
household book-keeping. 

The purpose of collecting household budgets is to learn the economic 
habits of the American family. We wish to know these habits so that 
with the scientific knowledge available we can help society to a more 
efficient and rational expenditure of its income. 
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In order to analyze conditions, and to know how to increase the 
efficiency of family expenditure, we must know how money is being 
spent. The budgets collected must, as regards food costs for example, 
be accurate enough and detailed enough to serve as dietary studies. 
From the clothing budget we should know not only the amount spent by 
each member of the family for different types of clothing but also for the 
different clothing materials. There has been little said up to the pres- 
ent time about the universal bad economy in the use of clothing mate- 
rials. The same accurate detail must hold true of other expenditures if 
we are really going to solve problems. 

The best way to get this data is to keep accounts in such a classified 
way that they can easily serve as an accurate study. The first step in 
this direction is to furnish the house wife with some system by which 
she can keep accounts that will give the desired result, and that will not 
only furnish the student with adequate material from which to work 
but will furnish the house wife definite data by which she can criticise 
her own expenditure and make her budget for the following year. It 
will also stimulate business methods in ordering and buying. With 
this end in view the Budget Committee is working out systems for the 
keeping of household accounts. 

Students are asked to plan to secure accurate records of expendi- 
ture in their parents’ homes. 


Famity CASH RECORD—WEEK BY WEEK 


Members of The Social Work Committee of the American Home 
Economics Association have prepared the following form, which, as 
stated above, is suggested for use in families with cash expenditures 
only. Copies of it arranged for twelve weeks expenditures will shortly 
be available. 

In this pamphlet the page will be larger and the forms spaced con- 
veniently. They will be prefaced by the explanations given on page 
534. 
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TOTAL WEEKLY EXPENSES 


WEEK 
oF 


WEEK 
OF 


(Erc.) 


TOTAL 





House 
Rent 





Fuel, light, etc. 





Furnishings 





TOTAL 








Foop 
Meat, fish, milk, etc. 





Fruit, vegetables 





Flour, bread, etc. 





Butter, etc. 





Sugar, etc. 





Tea, Coffee, etc. 





TOTAL 








PERSONAL 




















TOTAL 








TotaL Expenses 
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CASH RECORD 





Howse 


Foop 





Rent, or house payments, 
taxes, house repairs 


Meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, 
nuts, lentils, dried beans 
and peas 


Fruit and vegetables 




















TOTAL 








Tora | 


| TOTAL 








Fuel, light, laundry and 
cleaning supplies, ice 


Flour, meal, rice, macaroni, 
breakfast food cereals, 
bread, crackers 


Butter, butterine, oil, lard, 
bacon, salt pork, etc. 























TOTAL 








TOTAL | 


| TorTaL 








House furnishings 





Sugar, sirup, honey, molas- 
ses, candy, etc. 


Tea, coffee, salt, spices, etc. 
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PERSONAL (clothing, carfare, lunch, health, recreation, education, insurance, etc.) 




























































































Name Name Name. 
| TOTAL | | TOTAL | | TOTAL 
Name Name Name 
TOTAL | | TOTAL ToTAL 
SUMMARY 
CASH FOR USE CASH USED CASH LEFT OVER 





On hand at begin- 
ning of week... 


Received from .. 











Total weekly ex- 
penses ....... 


Paid on back 
ee 











Total cash for 


Cash on hand at 
end of week... $ 
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STATEMENT OF SAVINGS 





























DaTE PLACE DEPOSITED WITHDRAWN 
TOTAL 
: } 
STATEMENT OF DEBTS } 
DATE To Wom Owep OweED Pap 








TOTAL 
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The Budget Committee presents the following list of available ac- 
count books and card systems—and will appreciate information of other 
available books. It is desirable that a complete collection of available 
systems of household accounts be at hand for teaching purposes in 
higher schools and colleges and to that end the Committee has made 
lantern slides of some fifteen of the following account forms for teachers, 
which the Association will furnish at 40 cents each on orders sent to the 
Baltimore office. A preliminary classification of these account forms 
has been made according to whether the “table of classification” of 
items, e.g., food, clothing, etc., is across the top of the page or down the 
side of the page, as follows: 


I. Table of Distribution Across the Top of Page: 
1. One sheet per month; a line a day; space for item: 
a. My Year’s Expense, Geo. B. Woolson and Company, New York City. 
b. Household Accounts, American School of Home Economics, Chicago. 
c. Bradstreets’ Practical Accounting for Home Expenses, P. W. Bradstreet and 
Company, Chicago. 
d. Expense Account Book, Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. 
e. Ward’s P. and H. Expense Book, Samuel Ward Company, Boston. 
f. The Economizer Household Account Book, O. A. Jeschien, Smith Bros., 
Oakland, Cal. 
2. A line a day; space for item: 
a. Students Accounts, Edith Fleming, Department Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
b. Household Accounts, Edith Fleming, Department Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
c. Form given in Haskin’s How to Keep Household Accounts, Harper and 
Brothers. 
d. Household Expenses, J. C. Moore Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. (a loose-leaf 
system). 
¢. Household Expenses, Winifred Stuart Gibbs, Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City (used in visiting instruction by visit- 
ing dietitians). 
II. Table of Distribution at Side of Page: 
1. One sheet per week; one column per day: 
a. Household Expenses, Florence Nesbit, Juvenile Court, Chicago. 
2. One sheet per month; one column per day: 
a. The Manning Home Budget, Standard Publishing Company, Boston. 
3. One column per week: 
a. What Do I Spend? Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 
b. Mrs. Kirk’s Handy Expense Card for Housekeepers, The Alice Gitchell K irk 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
4. A sheet per year; one column per month: 
a. Form given in Brookman’s Family Expense Account, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 
b. Statement of Cost of Living, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (sheets 
for detailed estimates of costs rather than account forms). 
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HIRED MEN’S MEALS 
EMILY ALLEN 


Feeding the hired man is a problem confronting many a farm family. 
Be the hired man ever so pleasant it breaks into the family life to have 
a stranger in the house. The “better to do” farmers are more and more 
coming to hire only married men. They can let them have a house and 
lot as part of their wages. The farmer of more moderate means still 
has the problem of the hired man as a boarder. He should know just 
how much boarding the hired man costs else he will not know when it 
is cheaper to hire a man who can board himself and thus make the 
necessary arrangements for this. 

Of course, on the farm, food is secured at a rate that might be con- 
sidered equal to the price of food at wholesale. The hired man of aver- 
age age is supposed to eat enough food to furnish him 3500 calories of 
fuel per day. Often he eats more than this and sometimes less. Hired 
men feel or express themselves as feeling that about all they get out of 
their job is wages and “‘feed.”” Naturally they demand all the wages 
they can command and the very best of food if they can get it. The 
question of food is enough to induce them to leave one place for another. 

Because of this situation the farmer’s wife is often forced toprepare 
more elaborate meals and food of a sort that appeals to the particular 
hired man she has to feed, regardless of the tastes and sometimes even 
the needs of her family. The family might sometimes be willing to eat 
a simple meal of mush and berries for supper. Such a meal would 
never do to set before the average hired man. Thirty-five hundred 
calories made from the proper proportion of about 4 ounces of protein, 
4 ounces of fat and 16 ounces of carbohydrates might be secured at as 
reasonable an amount as thirty cents per day exclusive of labor. Since 
the aim of most hired men is not ‘eating to live’ this sum is hardly 
adequate. 

The following is as simple a day’s ration as would satisfy the average 
hired man: 


Breakfast Dinner 
Ham and eggs Roast beef Dressing Gravy 
Fried mush Jam or syrup Mashed potato Boiled turnips 
Baking powder biscuit with butter Sliced tomato 
Coffee Cream and sugar Bread Peach butter Butter 
Cherry pie 


Coffee Cream and sugar 
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Supper 
Cold roast beef Pickles 
Mashed potato balls Green peas 
Fried apples Slaw 
Bread Butter 
Sliced peaches Chocolate cake 


The next day this menu might be varied by substituting steak for 
ham and eggs, fried chicken for roast beef, and a beef hash for the cold 
roast beef. Hot rolls might be used to vary the bread, and other 
vegetables and deserts substituted for those named. 

The cost of material for such a fare as this, furnishing 3500 calories 
of food material or more, would be at present values at least sixty cents 
per day. Added to this would be the cost and labor of preparing three 
hot meals a day. If there were a number of persons in the family the 
cost of feeding them might be materially increased. This would make 
the amount to be charged to the hired man’s meals often greater than 
the actual amount of food he consumed. 

When teachers of Home Economics are teaching food values in con- 
nection with the feeding of the hired man or day laborers on an eco- 
nomical basis they must remember that the American laborer on the 
farm is an extravagant feeder and looks upon his food as a principal 
part of his pleasure in life. 

It would never do to use many of the cheaper and yet wholesome 
substitutes for more expensive foods when feeding a hired man. Beans 
or any other meat substitute for meat served without the meat would 
begin dissatisfaction, as would liver, and meat dishes made from the 
neck of beef. Hired men want beef steak and good roasts. Dried 
fruits, especially prunes, are looked upon with scorn by the hired man, 
and so is also a cold lunch or supper. Oleomargarine instead of butter, 
and skim milk instead of cream for breakfast foods and coffee would be 
enough to start a riot. Either the hired man must be trained to de- 
mand a simpler diet or, since this is hardly feasible, students of Home 
Economics who are going to meet the problem of feeding the hired man 
must be taught the other factors beside the necessary caloric require- 
ments entering into the planning of his diet. 


[Miss Allen, the author of this article, is herself the daughter of a farmer and speaks 
from practical experience and observation. Will not others whose experience has varied 
give us their results?—Epiror.] 
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TWO COOPERATIVE VENTURES 


Our readers of two years ago will remember a series of articles on 
Coéperation as directly affecting the household. By far the most 
successful and interesting of these experiments was the Coéperative Store 
of Montclair, N. J. Its further development and frank statement of 
its problems will therefore be of great interest. This communication 
was contained in a letter from the Rev. Edgar S. Wiers who has been a 
staunch friend and adviser of the enterprise. 


Our codperative ventures here are plodding along. The store continued a 
succession of poor managers and lost money again last year, so that the 
first of this year its continued existence was really problematic, though last 
year it had done $73,000 of business as against $72,000 the year before. 
The quite unaggressive management had given it liabilities which just about 
equalled its entire assets and we had to consider whether to go on or close up. 

At this juncture we took the bull by the horns and did a rather daring 
thing. We doubled the amount that we had been paying for a manager 
and secured a first class man from Buffalo who has conducted large grocery 
businesses successfully all his life. He has been here since February and has 
accomplished so much by an active, aggressive policy that we all feel very 
sanguine indeed about the store. Before he came the business was about $1100 
a week, but it has mounted steadily until now it is running regularly over 
$1800 a week and where it was not giving satisfaction before, it is now giv- 
ing better quality and very advantageous prices and we have just definitely 
engaged our new manager, Mr. Ward, for three years and expect in the 
course of two years to clear off our indebtedness and really see what co- 
operation can do. The vicissitudes of codperative enterprise are many, as 
we have found, and it is entirely a question of management. 

The personal attention of Mr. Emerson P. Harris, who has been President 
from the first and is an ardent codperator of vision and power, is our 
greatest asset and hope. 


News concerning the later-started Codperative Kitchen in Montclair 
is also welcome. 


The codperative kitchen has also had an interesting year. Great as were 
the chances against it, launched prematurely as it was, it seems to be strik- 
ing its roots deep enough to continue its existence. This is due almost 
wholly to the fact that the wife of our Superintendent of Schools, Mrs. Bliss, 
has given herself sacrificially to it as Chairman of the House Committee. 
Last August we moved into a very large boarding house with 19 rooms. 
This again was a daring thing, but the correct one. We secured a manager 
who looked perfect for a time and until February did excellent work. He 
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had shortcomings, nothing more, which made it wise to let him withdraw 
as he wished to do then. But he helped to put us on our feet. In moving 
into the large house, we had a great problem to provide equipment, but the 
landlord advanced the money and permits us to pay him by turning over 
half the room rent. 

We found out long ago that the outside service of sending meals into the 
homes is too new a thing to support the institution. The demand is still too 
slight, and so we have continued the boarding house, with outside service 
as an adjunct. Just as soon as we can clear off our indebtedness, we shall 
begin to advertise this feature aggressively. The rise in cost of food is per- 
plexing us now, but every month since last September we have been 
able to make a payment on our indebtedness. The first six months of this 
year we paid $520 off on our furniture account and if the present rate con- 
tinues we will pay off about $1000 this year and a year hence be clear of our 
indebtedness and own probably $1500 worth of equipment. It is slow but 
sure and we are gaining a standing in the community and have sent out as 
high as 300 meals a month into the homes. We cannot do this yet at a 
reasonable figure. It amounts to 60 or 70 cents per person. We are hoping 
that as our constitution forbids all profits save the 6 per cent to our stock- 
holders and we have only about $1000 of stock out and it specifically desig- 
nates that all profits must be turned to the reduction of our prices, once our 
indebtedness is paid we shall find it possible to send out meals at a figure 
that will cause people of moderate circumstances, or at least others besides 
the wealthy, to make frequent use of it. 

We find that almost nobody depends on the Kitchen for continuous serv- 
ice, but it is used as an emergency resource, which is evidently to be the 
first step of the development of the central kitchen. Thursday afternoons 
when maids are out, the last meals before people leave town and the first 
when they return, and such times, are the occasions on which they turn to 
the Kitchen. We feel that the Kitchen has been unusually fortunate in be- 
ing able to do what it has in the face of what seemed almost insuperable diffi- 
culties, and, though it has gone painfully slowly, every month has marked a 
step forward. 

If things continue another two years as they have the last year and a 
half in the kitchen, we shall probably have something very significant to 
report. The first steps of codperation are pure plod, the incurring of grave 
and great responsibilities, the facing of scathing criticisms and general mis- 
understanding. When once we get out of the woods, I imagine half the com- 
munity will think they are the people who really accomplished the results. 
Already both Store and Kitchen feel that sentiment is favorable. We are 
hoping that in time we can have a codperative laundry, perhaps an employ- 
ment agency, perhaps a coal company, perhaps a central delivery system, 
perhaps a codperative credit union established here. One of these seems to 
be the next probable step. 
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EDITORIAL 


Some Things for which the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is Standing. The resolutions passed at the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association at Ithaca, included one advo- 
cating the passage of the Child Labor Bill. This bill has, since that 
time, passed Congress. 

A second resolution was addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Wuereas, the American Home Economics Association realizing that the 
rapid growth and development of Home Economics in this country is largely 
due to contributions to its subject matter and to the never failing support of 
its work by the United States Department of Agriculture, and 

WHEREAS, its immediate and further development demands that this serv- 
ice be largely increased, 

Be it resolved: That the American Home Economics Association assembled 
at its annual meeting urges the Honorable, the Secretary of Agriculture to 
further by every possible means the rapid development of the work of the 
office of Home Economics of the States Relations Service. 


At the meeting of the Home Economics Association in connection 
with the N. E. A., it was resolved: 


That the President of the American Home Economics Association be em- 
powered to telegraph to the Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in 
the Senate urging an increased appropriation for the publication of farmers 
bulletins on Home Economics topics, and other Home Economics literature. 
The total supply is wholly inadequate for the teacher of Home Economics who 
needs to obtain bulletins in bulk for use as textbooks by the students. 


Resolutions also urged the passage of the Smith-Hughes and the 
Smoot Bills. 

One of the most important matters brought before the Association 
was expressed in the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the wage-earning group engaged in household labor constitutes 
one-fourth of the total wage-earning group among women, and 

WHEREAS, there are no available data of the hours, wages and remunera- 
tion, and conditions of work of this group, and 

WHEREAS, such data are urgently needed for the intelligent discussion of 
the problems of labor and family life, 

Be it resolved: That the American Home Economics Association assembled 
at its annual meeting requests the Honorable, the Secretary of Labor of the 
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United States to take the necessary measures for the collection at the earliest 
possible date of the desired data concerning wage-earning household workers. 


This resolution was sent to the Secretary of Labor and the following 
reply was received from Mr. Royal Meeker, the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics: 


Your letter addressed to the Secretary of Labor and transmitting resolu- 
tion passed at the recent session of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, has been referred to me for reply. 

Ever since I took charge of the Bureau of Labor Statistics I have wanted 
to make a thorough investigation into wages, hours, and conditions of work 
among household employees, including in this group hotel and restaurant 
employees. The smallness of the appropriations made by Congress to this 
Bureau and the demands of other lines of work already undertaken have 
thus far precluded the possibility of making the investigation. I have, how- 
ever, drawn up a schedule for an investigation into hotel and restaurant 
labor. It was my intention to put agents of this Bureau upon this investiga- 
tion during this present summer, but again extraordinary demands upon this 
Bureau will prevent the making of this investigation at this time. 

You probably know that the Massachusetts State Board of Labor and 
Industries has been authorized by the legislature of that State to investigate 
hotel and restaurant labor. I am doing what I can to assist the Massachu- 
setts Board in this study. 

You will gather from what I have said that I realize the importance of an 
investigation into domestic labor—the field of labor giving employment to by 
far the largest proportion of women workers engaged in gainful occupations. 
I am of the opinion that the surest way of bringing about this much needed 
study is to present the need directly to Congress and to ask for a sufficient 
appropriation to enable the Bureau of Labor Statistics to carry through the 
investigation. If it is left to be taken care of out of the regular appropriation 
for this Bureau, I am afraid what has already happened every year since I 
assumed charge of this Bureau will happen again, namely, other undertakings 
will crowd this investigation off the map. 


Is not the American Home Economics Association the organization 
that should take the lead in carrying out the suggestion made in this 
letter? Here is some definite work directly connected with our own 
aims. Many other organizations would coéperate to bring about such 
an investigation. Shall we work for it? 

The last resolution passed by the Association was one in which every 
member present at Cornell will heartily acquiesce. 








Sax 
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Resolved: That the American Home Economics Association offer to Cornell 
University, and especially to the College of Agriculture, through the Presi- 
dent of the University, its thanks for the delightful hospitality extended to 
the Association during its Ninth Annual Meeting, a hospitality which all 
have appreciated and greatly enjoyed. 


Richards Day. In the November JourNnat the Home Economics 
Day Committee will present plans for the observance of Richards 
Day, or Home Economics Day, on December 3, the anniversary of the 
birth of Mrs. Richards. Meanwhile we would recommend that those 
who are to observe the day refer to the suggestions printed in the 
JouRNAL, November, 1915. A copy of these suggestions will be sent 
upon request. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


After October first the JouRNAL office will be located in the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Building, 1211 Cathedral Street, where we 
have secured more pleasant and adequate quarters than we now occupy. 

It is hoped that our readers, especially those living in or near Balti- 
more, will make it possible to visit us at an early date. 

Please address all communications to 1211 Cathedral Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 














BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNaAL or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Principles of Correct Dress. By FLORENCE 
Hutt WINTERBURN. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1914, pp. 245. $1.00. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.06. 

The title of this book might well be 
changed to that of Principles of Design for 
Correct Dress. With the emphasis gener- 
ally placed upon perfect technique and the 
production of historic costumes for pageants 
and plays, it is inspiring to find a treatment 
of dress from the design standpoint. 

The first three chapters by Jean Worth 
and the last chapter by Paul Poiret state 
very definitely the various problems which 
dress presents to the designer. 

The intermediate chapters by Florence 
Winterburn interpret these design problems 
to the amateur dress designer. 

The book, because it has no illustrations, 
is of greatest value only to those readers 
who have had design experience. For in- 
stance, such a statement as, “Such great 
painters as Nattier, Madame Lebrun, Rom- 
ney, Lawrence, and Gainsborough serve 
again and again as aids to the costumier in 
color, design and trimming’ means noth- 
ing to one who is not familiar with the work 
of these artists or to one who has no art 
gallery near at hand. 

The people who need just the stimulus 
which this book is planned to give, are the 
very people who will not be reached by it. 

In the chapter entitled Colors for the 
Blondes and Brunettes, the value of study- 
ing the colors used by the masters in the 
finest paintings is logically presented but 
fails entirely in its application because the 
reader cannot study Paxton’s Sylvia, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s Miss Baring, Millet’s 
Portia, Nattier’s Diana and Reynold’s Lady 
Walgrave. 


The book is well worth studying as it re- 
lates the subject of costume design to its 
proper art domain. As a result one rises 
above mere patterns and stitches and feels 
the universality of design principles, the 
mode of interpreting these principles em- 
ployed by the different nations, the influ- 
ence of public events upon fashions of the 
hour and the effect of well designed cos- 
tumes upon the individual. 

ETHELWYN MILLER. 


Household Arts and School Lunches. By 
Atice C. Boucnuton. New York City: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1916, pp. 170. 
$0.25. 

This book, “the first separate report on 
household arts made by any school survey,” 
has something in it for every teacher of 
every branch of that many-sided subject, 
Home Economics, for every school officer, 
and every member of a school board. It 
is about Cleveland, to be sure, for it is 
part of the report of the Educational Sur- 
vey of that city conducted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and its specific recom- 
mendations and criticisms have local appli- 
cation. So far, however, as it calls House- 
hold Arts, as now presented in the schools, 
to defend themselves and prove their use- 
fulness to the twentieth century woman, and 
to twentieth century society, it is of in- 
terest to every thinking person. It may 
not speak the final word in the engaging 
discussion with reference to the difference 
between housekeeping and homemaking or 
on the subject of the “relation of household 
arts to education” whether elementary or 
secondary. 

It is, however, written from a new point 
of view and new points of view are to be 
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sought on a subject specially designed for the 
education of a sex whose responsibilities and 
opportunities are rapidly changing, if not 
(as some of us think and others ridicule us 
for thinking) enlarging. 

Household arts, or domestic science, or 
home economics, or what you will, as now 
taught, came into the educational system at 
a time when it was even more exclusively 
man-directed than at present, and the fact 
that women were largely in charge of the de- 
tails of administration did not prevent it 
from reflecting the masculine point of view 
on women’s education. Woman has in the 
past made man comfortable and furthered 
his work by certain activities. These, in 
the opinion of many educators, she should 
be encouraged to continue, and she should 
perfect herself in them. Now it is an open 
question whether woman serves more suc- 
cessfully if her energies are directed into 
time-honored channels than if she takes up 
new forms of work, and her point of view is 
needed on this matter. In order to think 
straight on the subject she must get out into 
the world among people and see what is 
being done there. “Seeing,’”’ of course, in 
these days of complex relationships, means 
studying under expert direction, and right 
here we have one secret of the value of this 
book. 

Turning to the last page, which contains a 
short sketch of the writer’s life, we find that 
she has added to her technical training in 
household arts and her long experience 2s an 
administrator of school lunches a course of 
study in economics and sociology and that 
the report is her doctor’s thesis. This gives 
point to her statement: “The Cleveland 
teachers are distinguished by their enthusi- 
astic faith in household arts as being of 
vital importance in the education of every 
girl. They think of their subject as one 
which is not only expanding rapidly, but 
is also markedly increasing in public favor. 
They want to keep abreast with it and sac- 
rifice their vacations for summer school 
work, but they do not go afield and are 
almost never found in courses in sociology, 
economics, or social and industrial history. 
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The courses they choose are in their own 
specialty and most frequently are those 
which deal with highly technical phases of 
it.” (p. 90.) 

Readers will differ as to the specific rec- 
ommendations and conclusions of this re- 
port, but they can hardly fail to agree that 
it will do valiant service in making us stop 
and ask whither we are going in this matter 
of Home Economics teaching, and if, when all 
things are taken into consideration, we are 
faced in the right direction. 

CaRrotineE L. Hunt. 


The Nutrition of a Household. By Epwtn 
TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN Brew- 
STER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915, pp. 208. $1.00. By mail 
of the Journal, $1.08. 


“4 housekeeper getting twenty-one meals 
a week with her own hands, and a house- 
holder whose natural masculine interest in 
machines extended to the stoking of his 
own bodily engine, have set down as much 
of the modern theory of animal nutrition 
as they have themselves found it practically 
convenient to know. Lusk and Voit and 
Rubner and the Department of Agricul- 
ture—boiled down—and put—into form for 
the non-technical reader.” 

This condensed quotation from the preface 
to The Nutrition of a Household fairly de- 
scribes a book which seems to the reviewer 
a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Home Economics. Anyone who has even a 
slight acquaintance with Lusk and Voit and 
Rubner and the Department of Agricul- 
ture will agree at once that the authors 
have set themselves a large task but not 
only the investigators named but a number 
of others, as far as their work bears on the 
matter in hand, really have been boiled 
down and served up in fairly non-technical 
and very interesting language. Food and 
its functions are discussed from the usual 
standpoints with the emphasis on economics 
and energy. The chapter headings are in 
character with the general style of the book: 
The Human Machine; What all the World 
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is Eating; A Thousand Food Units for a 
Dime, and others. 

It may be that the very purpose of such 
a book makes it impossible to avoid certain 
statements that are not strictly accurate, 
such as “‘all else over and above our daily 
needs, no matter what its source, we con- 
vert into fat” (p. 71); and ““‘We employ some 
150-200 calories to digest food” (p. 36); 
and such unproved generalizations as the 
following: “There is no sort of foodstuff 
which forms muscle which does not equally 
form brain, nerves, etc.” (p. 15); and 
“About all the real work we get out of 
protein is the slightly more than half as 
much sugar which we make from it. The 
remainder, which contains the amine radical, 
gives rise to various harmful products, 
among them uric acid, which is the probable 
cause of gout and of some forms of rheuma- 
tism’’ (p. 91). The latter part of the state- 
ment last quoted is however misleading, as 
are the following: “The amine radical (in 
normal metabolism) drops down through a 
score of different compounds, none of them 
wholesome and many of them poisonous. 
When protein elimination goes wrong, we 
get—auto-intoxication, rheumatism, gout, 
hardened arteries, premature old age. Even 
at best we risk ptomain poisoning and sun- 
stroke” (p. 98). “The special flavor of meat 
and fish are due to—the decomposition 
products of the working muscle—more of 
those troublesome amino bodies which arise 
from all protein food” (p. 110-111)—the 
gouty and rheumatic, who are being poisoned 
by their own protein derivatives” (p. 111). 

The last two statements rather discount 
the recommendations (p. 112) of soup as 
putting “a tired diner into a state of mind 
and body to utilize the thousand or more 
(calories) that follow it,” for the soup is 
likely to be simply an extraction of the 
“poisonous” protein derivatives. 

The sections open to such criticisms as 
these, however, do not form a large part of 
the book, which is, as has been said, a 
valuable one. It is vigorous and concise in 
style; it holds the attention; it brings recent 
developments in nutrition within the reach 
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of any housekeeper with fair training in 
chemistry and physiology and a fair knowl- 
edge of the science of food. It is a book 
that will repay study and one that exten- 
sion workers will find especially welcome 
among the better informed women whom 
they serve. 
RutH WHEELER. 


Milk and Milk Products in the Home. By 
Joun MicwHets. Farmingdale, N. Y-.: 
1915, pp. 100. $0.75. By mail of the 
Journal, $0.81. 


This book is “intended for students in 
Home Economics and for housekeepers in 
general.”” Those who insist upon so-called 
“straight science rather than adapted” 
chemistry or physics or bacteriology will 
find their opinion confirmed by a perusal of 
this book. In such adaptations, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid sacrificing accuracy to sim- 
plicity—a sacrifice that is found repeatedly 
in this book. Students are so prone to 
careless thinking that it is a pity to give 
them in print (always over-respected) such 
encouragement as the following: “‘heat and 
energy;” “‘heat destroys the soluble lime;” 
“water—a conductor of—cold.” 

In the light of present knowledge, it is 
misleading to read that “(milk) albumin 
closely resembles casein in composition” 
unless elementary composition is specified; 
also that “the chief purpose of ash is to 
build bones, teeth, and blood” (p. 12); that 
“milk contains all the elements necessary to 
life in the proper proportion” (p. 13); that 
“the superior digestibility of butter is due 
to the large percentage of soluble fats;” 
that “the enzymes of milk are responsible 
for the increased digestibility of other 
foods when taken in conjunction with milk” 
(p. 12); that “lactic acid organisms exert a 
favorable influence in the intestine”’ (p. 21). 
Many similar examples might be given. 

The information is in many sections so 
meager as to leave even a beginner dissat- 
isfied. It is to be earnestly hoped that later 
editions will more fully meet the great need 
that exists for a book on this subject. 

Ruta WHEELER. 
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The Disease Carrier on Train and Steamboat. W. A. Sawyer, Jour. Sociol. Med., 17 
(1916), no. 3, pp. 131-140. 

The Inhibiting Action of Certain Spices on the Growth of Micro-Organisms. Freda M. 
Bachmann, Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 7, pp. 620-623. 

Sanitation and the Control of Pellagra. C. T. Nesbitt, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc. ,66 
(1916), no. 9, pp. 647, 648. 

The Bacterial Examination of Sausages and Its Sanitary Significance. W. E. Cary, 
Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 2, pp. 124-135. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Training the Hospital Dietitian. Alice U. Fewell, Amer. Jour. Nursing, 16 (1916), no. 
10, pp. 970-974. 

Our Night Nurses’ Supper. Mary A. Lindsley, Amer. Jour. Nursing, 16 (1916), no. 10, 
pp. 981-984. (A small cafeteria.) 

Real Food Economy. Ernestine Mills, The Englishwoman, 30 (1916), no. 89, pp. 151- 
158. 

Wedding Expenses in Tudor Times, 1526-1530. Jennett Humphreys, The Englishwoman, 
30 (1916), no. 90, pp. 257-263. 

The Child and Its Care. Neale S. Knowles, Louise H. Campbell, and Mabel C. Bentley, 
Towa State Col. Agr. Ext. Dept., Home Econ. Bul. 2 (1915-16,) pp. 32, figs. 14. 

School Lunches. Caroline L. Hunt and Mabel Ward, U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bul. 
712 (1916), pp. 27. 

Undergraduate Budgets. Ada L. Comstock, Smith Alumne Quart., 7 (1916), no. 2, pp. 
81-86. 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Nebraska Child Welfare. The Child 
Welfare work at the Nebraska State Fair 
added this year an important section, the 
examination of children who are below nor- 
mal. The work of previous years had been 
the scoring of the best babies. The Child 
Welfare booth had been for years one of the 
most popular places on the grounds but it 
was felt that it did not reach the children 
most in need of help. Dr. Sophie Hinze 
Scott of Des Moines, Ia., was in charge of 
this new section. Mrs. LeMar of Osceola, 
Nebraska, was in charge of the entire work, 
and Miss Alice Loomis, of the University of 
Nebraska, was one of the helpers. 


The Woman’s Club work in the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Ne- 
braska has a unique organization and one 
that is unusually satisfactory. Mrs. Emma 
Reed Davisson is in charge of this work. 
Her province is the bringing to the women 
of Nebraska all that the University can 
offer along Home Economics lines through 
Club study. In the past year three hun- 
dred clubs have been assisted, one hundred 
twelve of which are purely rural. Rural is 
here applied to only those communities that 
are outside of any village however small. 
Some of the women come thirty miles to a 
meeting. This work is, in many cases, “the 
follow-up” of the one week continuation 
schools that were held last year. 

The assistance consists in helping clubs 
to organize and in furnishing them sugges- 
tions and material for study. Through co- 
operation with the State Circulating Li- 
brary, a Home Economics Library has been 
made available. There have not been 
enough of these libraries to supply the de- 
mand since the courses of study have been 
issued. This librarian and Mrs. Davisson 
also send out interesting readings for clubs 


not wishing to prepare a program. Usually 
the next year a club will undertake a mis- 
cellaneous program or the program for the 
study of Nebraska. Later on they take up 
special lines of study and work. Many of 
the clubs are doing splendid pieces of civic 
work. A civic outline and material on Child 
Welfare have been particularly useful. 
Mrs. Davisson’s work for Home Welfare 
has been recognized by the State Federa- 
tion of Clubs in which she is Home Eco- 
nomics chairman. She is also president of 
the Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This summer she studied Pediatrics 
in Harvard medical school. All indications 
are that the Child Welfare work is one of 
the most needed. Through the codpera- 
tion of a number of agencies, the depart- 
ment is able to keep in close touch with both 
the desires and needs of the home makers 
of the state. With these in mind the work 
is expanded each year. 


The Summer Session of the School of 
Practical Arts, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, brought together the 
largest number of students in household arts 
in the history of the institution. Four hun- 
dred and fifty separate registrations were 
made in the courses in foods and cookery, 
about 100 in dietetics courses and as many 
in the economics of the household, including 
a graduate group of twenty, and there were 
similar large registrations in all of the house- 
hold arts departments. The School of 
Practical Arts offered altogether in its de- 
partments of households arts, fine arts, 
industrial arts, music, and physical educa- 
tion, 312 points of instruction; and there 
were over 5500 points registered by the 
summer students. An average student 
program is 6 points. 
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Pratt Institute, School of Household 
Science and Arts. It is often recognized 
that the average Normal School or College 
student majoring in household science be- 
gins to teach cooking with little or no per- 
sonal experience in the actual preparation 
and serving of family meals. 

This lack of experience was taken by 
Pratt Institute as the keynote for the sum- 
mer work required of all returning students 
in the Normal Household Science course. 
In order to become a fully accepted senior, 
therefore, every student who has passed her 
jun‘or examinations must have carried out 
in detail before September 20, 1916, the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Required: The serving of three meals 
daily for a family of not less than four per- 
sons for fourteen consecutive days. This 
to include: 

a. Menu making. 

b. Purchase of all food supplies. 

¢. Preparation of all food served, except 
that baker’s bread may be used once a day, 
preferably in toast. 

d. Washing of all dishes and utensils in 
the preparation of food. The washing of 
dishes and silver used on the dining table 
may be partly or wholly done by someone 
else. 

¢. Keeping records as follows: 

1. All menus, with number of persons 
served, total cost and per capita cost. Each 
menu to be dated, signed, and name of town 
and state given. 

2. Staple price list, a copy of staples be- 
ing given each student and prices filled in as 
used, price variations being noted wherever 
signified. 

3. Recipes that are new and good to be 
put on separate index cards. 

4. Conditions of work. 

5. Record on one card giving the following 
data: 

a. Average number eating each meal. 

b. Total food cost for the 42 meals. 

c. Per capita daily cost. 

6. Points for observation. 

During the fourteen days the student is 
exempt from preparing the evening meal on 
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Sundays and on any one other night each 
week, but must buy for and plan these 
meals and include in all reports. 

Where the student has a family of seven 
or more to cook for she may have help in 
all dish washing and may use her own dis- 
cretion as to buying bread, reporting 
accordingly. 


The Home Economics Association of 
Philadelphia has planned, for the coming 
year, to have the various committees in 
charge of the different meetings, with the 
chairman of another committee acting as 
hostess. The first fall meeting will be given 
over to the report from Cornell, and the 
History of Home Economics in Philadelphia. 
Each cqmmittee will procure the speaker 
for the evening. The committee on School 
Feeding is planning to show a “Movie” of 
the Luncheon System of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, both high and elementary. 
So, throughout the year each committee 
will have interesting “attractions.” 


The Connecticut Home Economics As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in New 
London, in May, with Miss Maud E. Hayes 
presiding. 

Mr. H. S. Hitchcock gave an interesting 
address on the Vocational] School, and Miss 
Elizabeth Sprague spoke in the interests of 
extension work in Home Economics. 

After the meeting the members made a 
tour of inspection through the Vocational 
School and, later in the day, visited the 
Connecticut College for Women. 

The fall meeting of the association will be 
held in Hartford. 

During the coming year the association 
plans to make a survey of the teachers 
throughout the state, and what they are 
doingin Home Economics work. 


Detroit Home Economics Association 
1916-1917. Saturday, September 9, Boat 
Club Luncheon; Wednesday, October 18, 
Round Table, Scripps Library; Wednesday, 
November 15, Mme. Madeleine Bourdon, 
Library; Wednesday, December 6, Social, 
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Miss Grant’s home; Saturday, January 20, 
Paulina Raven, Federation Building; Wed- 
nesday, February 21, Social, Miss Harvey’s 
home; Wednesday, March 21, Annual 
meeting, Scripps Library; Wednesday, April 
18, to be announced; Wednesday, May 16, 
Geo. Austin, “Weights and Measures;” June, 
Annual picnic. 


The Homemakers’ Club of Quebec. 
The recent convention of delegates from the 
Homemakers’ Club of Quebec at Mac- 
donald College deserves more than passing 
mention. When forty intelligent women 
from the rural communities, imbued with a 
common spirit, come together to discuss 
measures for the improvement of conditions 
affecting the welfare of their homes, their 
schools, and their country, something valu- 
able is sure to come out of the deliberations. 

The progress of the Homemakers’ Clubs 
in this province under the direction of Miss 
Campbell has been steady, and the results 
accompished have been very satisfactory. 
Since the outbreak of the war, however, the 
direction of their efforts has been to some 
extent changed, much attention being given 
to Red Cross and other patriotic forms of 
work. Nevertheless, time has been found 
to deal with many matters of public inter- 
est, such as the improvement of the school 
house and school grounds where the children 
spend most of their time between the ages 
of six and fourteen. 

It is encouraging to note the organization 
of the rural women at this time, for un- 
doubtedly after the war their services will be 
required in many matters of reconstruction. 
The motto of the Clubs, “For Home and 
Country,” is significant of the scope of their 
efforts, and the reports read at the Conven- 
tion brought out clearly the many good 
works that have been done by the women 
during the past year.—Jour. Agr. and Hort. 


Dietitians for Red Cross Work. Miss 
Jane Delano, Chairman of the National 
Committee of the Red Cross Nursing serv- 
ice in Washington, has recently appointed 
Miss Emma H. Gunther of Teachers Col- 
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lege, Columbia University, Chairman of a 
special committee to pass upon the selec- 
tion of dietitians for hospital units in Red 
Cross work. The other members of the 
committee are Miss Isabel E. Lord, Pratt 
Institute; Miss Annie George, Dietitian, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, N. Y.; Miss Annie 
Goodrich, Nursing and Health Depart- 
ment, Teachers College. 

A special application for enrollment blank 
is sent on request to any dietitian, who re- 
quests a statement regarding her training, 
any experience as dietitian she has had, and 
also any other preparation she has had 
which she feels fits her for this special kind 
of work. Later, if the committee has passed 
favorably upon the applicant, physical ex- 
amination blanks together with immunity 
blanks are sent to be filled out. 

These dietitians, if appointed as members 
of hospital units, shall be counted as one of 
the 50 nurses, and will receive the same 
salary as that allowed nurses—$50 a month. 
Their duties include the preparation of 
special diets. Great importance is attached 
to this position of dietitian, and she should 
be one well-fitted to meet the many and 
varied responsibilities that she is likely to 
have to assume. 


Mrs. Lizzie Merrill Palmer, the widow 
of Senator Palmer of Michigan, has be- 
queathed the residue of her estate amount- 
ing to approximately $1,000,000 “for the 
founding, endowing, and maintenance in 
the city of Detroit or the township of 
Greenfield, of a school to be known as the 
Merrill Palmer Motherhood and Home 
Training School, at which, under such 
plan and system and under such rules and 
regulations as shall, in the judgment and 
wisdom of those upon whom the administra- 
tion of this estate shall devolve, be adopted, 
girls and young women of the age of 10 
years and upwards shall be developed, edu- 
cated, trained, and disciplined with special 
reference to training them mentally, mor- 
ally, physically, and religiously for the dis- 
charge of the function of wifehood and 
motherhood and the management, super- 
vision, and inspiration of the home.” 
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The will provides that girls who are un- 
able or unwilling to pay the cost of their 
board at the school shall be educated free of 
charge. 

“T hold profoundly the conviction that 
the welfare of any community is divinely 
and hence inseparably dependent upon the 
qualities of its motherhood and the spirit 
and charity of its homes,’’ the will states. 


The School of Home Economics of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is to have a 
booth illustrating its work at the exhibition 
to be held in conjunction with the golden 
jubilee celebration of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, October 3, 4 and 5. 


Brief Notes. Some additions to the 
University of Illinois faculty are as follows: 
Miss DeGarmo of Agnes Scott College, At- 
lanta, is to be instructor in Dietetics. 
Miss Larueda Perry, who has her Ph.D. 
in Economics from Bryn Mawr, has been 
added to the staff as “‘Associate’’, making 
the University “better prepared than 
ever to take care of the Economics of the 
Family.” 

Miss Jean MacKinnon, formerly of 
Ames, Iowa, has had charge of the food 
work in the summer session and is to be 
instructor in Foods the coming year. 
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Miss Olive Percival, assisted by Mr. 
Floyd Fogel, will be in charge of the 
University of Illinois Home Economics car 
that is being overhauled and improved 
to more fully serve its purpose, and that 
is to start out in September. 


Miss Helen Knowlton, formerly teacher 
of Science in the public schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., and for four years instructor 
in the Department of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, has been appointed 
Dean of Women and im Charge of the 
Department of Home Economics at the 
State College, Durham, N. H. in place 
of Miss Nellie E. Goldthwaite whose 
resignation took place at the close of the 
year. 


Mrs. Joseph C. Gawler of Denver, 
Colorado, has been chosen chairman of 
the Home Economics Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in place of Miss Helen Louise Johnson. 

Miss Johnson has done a piece of 
remarkable work in her two years service 
of the clubs, and has brought Home 
Economics to the front in Federation 
affairs in a way that should be appreci- 
ated by the American Home Economics 
Association. 











